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Thomas Alva Edison: An American Myth. By Wyn Wachhorst. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1981. Pp. ix+328. $15.00. 


When Thomas Edison walked into the offices of Scientific American 
in 1877 and demonstrated the first phonograph to an astonished 
editor and his staff, he also made his debut in the realm of popular 
myth. Over the decades Edison’s myth has been transmuted into a 
series of symbolic figures ranging from the Wizard of Menlo Park and 
the American Prometheus to no less than the Greatest American and 
the Mentor of Civilization. In the process, Wyn Wachhorst asserts, 
Edison has become a cultural hero whose popularity in certain opin- 
ion polls reflects his apotheosis into the American pantheon alongside 
Washington, Lincoln, and Benjamin Franklin. 

Wachhorst—who teaches history at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz, and at San Jose State University—finds that the Edison 
myth embodied almost every major cultural polarity of the times: the 
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machine versus the garden, individualization versus collectivity, 
power versus innocence. His book is a “psychocultural” study of the 
evolution of the Edison myth, from its origin in the achievements of 
the phonograph and incandescent lamp to the present. From an 
exhaustive analysis of 62 books, 21 pamphlets, 326 chapters and ex- 
cerpts, 936 periodical articles, 3,218 newspaper items, 148 book re- 
views, and other sources, Wachhorst traces both quantitative and 
qualitative fluctuations in Edison’s popularity, which peaked in the 
1920s, declined sharply until the 1970s, and has recently revived. 
Except for the recent period, he finds that the myth has become 
increasingly removed from the “real” Edison, whose life has 
functioned as a sort of Rorschach inkblot for projections of the 
American psyche. 

Wachhorst is less concerned with removing the veil of apocrypha 
obscuring Edison the man than with utilizing Edison the myth as a 
cultural barometer of broad trends in American life. He draws on the 
Edison myth to illuminate the transition from the paleotechnic era of 
steam power to the neotechnic era of electronics, which Edison helped 
create; from agrarian innocence to urban disillusionment; and from 
the belief in boundless potential to an increasing awareness of limits. 
Thus, as Edison’s phonograph and incandescent lamp introduced the 
masses to a new, push-button technology, Edison acquired a Faustian 
image; as industrial America grew nostalgic for its pastoral roots, it 
found solace in Edison, the all-American boy; and as America experi- 
enced the growing pains of a world war and a depression, it sought 
reassurance in Edison, the kindly benefactor of mankind. Wachhorst 
asserts that for today’s passive, demythologized society the relevance 
of Edison lies in the man himself and his energetic, affirmative qual- 
ities. 

Like some of Wachhorst’s other assertions, the latter point is 
problematic—it is by no means clear that the modern view of Edison is 
any less enshrouded in myth than earlier views. The evidence pro- 
duced for this and other points is suggestive but should be treated 
with caution; while his statistics lend credibility, one should keep in 
mind that the New York Times was the only newspaper searched for the 
entire period of study. A less exhaustive and more representative 
sampling would have been desirable, with more consideration of 
“lowbrow” newspapers as well as the highly influential advertising 
media, which are virtually ignored. 

Equally problematic is the attempt to fit Edison’s life into a classic 
mythological and psychoanalytic mold. While Edison’s years as an 
itinerant telegrapher may bear some resemblance to Jason’s quest for 
the golden fleece and to the inner search for the unconscious, such 
attempted correlations have a minimal historical value in explaining 
why certain readers and writers at certain times and under certain 
conditions found Edison's life inspiring as well as a source of good 
copy. Was Edison more popular with certain social groups than 
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others, and did they find different meanings in the Edison image? 
Henry Ford, for instance, was most popular among American farm- 
ers, as Reynold Wik has shown in Henry Ford and Grass Roots America. 
Who were the writers that popularized Edison? How did changes in 
the publishing industry affect the development of the Edison myth? 
Wachhorst’s analysis would have been strengthened by a more sys- 
tematic regard for the different audiences who responded to Edison’s 
myth and for the impact of the mass media on the myth-making 
process. 

In spite of such drawbacks, this work can be praised as the first 
major study that applies content analysis to popular images of a major 
figure in the history of science, technology, or medicine. It is a 
pioneering attempt to link the evolution of an inventor—culture hero 
with broad shifts in public beliefs and provides a working model that 
could be fruitfully applied to such celebrated personalities as Charles 
P. Steinmetz and Nikola Tesla. Wachhorst’s book should be read by all 
who are concerned about public attitudes toward technology and 
their roots in psychological needs and cultural contexts. 
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